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COLLECTION OF BRITISH WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTINGS, 


HAVING IN VIEW 


AN HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION OF THIS 
NATIONAL ART. 


By private liberality, aided by Government, an attempt 
has been made to illustrate, in a permanent Collection, the 
commencement and growth of Water-Colour Painting in 
Great Britain. Some specimens of works by early British 
water-colour painters have been purchased to add to those 
contained in Mr. Sheepshanks’ original gift; and to these, 
many pictures have been liberally contributed on loan in 
order to make the Collection somewhat more complete on 
its first opening to the Public. 

As an introduction to the examination of the pictures it 
has been thought desirable to enlarge a little on the history 
and methods of water-colour painting, since the present 
attempt, however incomplete, is the first that has been made 
to represent this peculiarly British art in any permanent 
public Collection, 
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Ir has been frequently asserted that the English have no 


native taste for art, and 


art in this country there would 


judging from the early history of 


seem some ground for the 


assertion. In the beginning of last century, 1t Was in 


the hands of foreigners W 


ho came to reap the harvest it 


afforded, our own people gathering but gleanings left upon 


the field; and although 


there were works by native 


painter s of merit, these were rather pupils and followers of 


the greater Italians and Fle 


nines that, from the time of our 


last Henry downwards, were the painters of our kings and 


princes, and the skilled decorators of their palaces, than 


holding any decided rank of their own. 
But from the earliest time there was one branch of art 


in which English artists had a reputation even on the 


continent, and in which they 


certainly ex celled the artists of 


other nations. namely, miniature painting in water colours : 


and any one who i is acquaint tec with the beautiful works of 


that kind by Hillyard, 
Cooper, will be aware that 
Their art had its oe 


the two Olivers. Hoskins. and 
this statement is strictly true. 


, haae 
no doubt in missa] painting, in 


which the colours were either opaque in themselves. or 


mixed with white in order to render them so; and the 


miniature painters continued a modified use of the materials 


and methods of the missal 


painters, tending however. to a 


use of more transparent pigments 


Yet even miniature painting had qd 
excellence in the days of (Jueen Ei 
and fallen, like other art, 


eclined from its palmy 
Aizabeth and the Charleses 


Into mere copying from the 


works of more oifted painters, 


The use of Opaque pigments. 


water and some iM: 


foe extended to other branches 


traiture, but it was of t] 
in this manner were 
been eae of, when 


li 
in high terms of praise of Q 
and of Taverner, who 


hat solid and 
still practised by the scene 
with all the pigments Some of 


tempered or mixed with 
substance. hence called te nvperd 
of art besides por- 
Opaque kind which Ts 
painter, white being mixed 


the artists who wrought 


men of repute, even at the time T have 


art otherwise was in its 
3 : = Vas in its lowest 
estate. Wa Ipole, the chr Onicler 


Or our native art, spetiks 


‘COLE © Lambert the scene painter, 


Was rather an amateur than an 


— 


- 


v0 


artist. Of the first of these we have at present no work in 
our Collection: We have however, a work by Taverner, 
No. 443, which can be examined to see how far it bears out 
the praises of Walpole, who speaking of two of his pictures, 
says, that they “must be mistaken for, and are worthy of 
Gaspar Poussin.” 

Another and more ori ginal example of tempera painting 
is No. 383, the work of Paul Sandby ; it is wholly in solid 
opaque colour, and must not therefore be confounded with 
paintings executed in transparent water colours, which at 
the time when this work was executed | 1794) had not yet 
arrived to a like amount of fulness and colour, 

But besides this method of painting there was still ano- 
ther kind, called stained drawing, which it ig necessary to 
describe, since, from its practice has arisen the present 
school of water-colour painting. In this method the whole 
drawing was carefully wrought up in Indian ink, and 
when thus completed a few tints representing local colour 
were thinly added over the various parts. This branch of 
the art, as followed at the end of the last century, was 
topographic rather than artistic. Its nature and quality 
will be understood by examining the drawings No. 447, by 
M. A. Rooker, executed in 1795; No. 456, by Wm. Hearne 
executed in 1796; and that by Wm. Payne, No. 384, pro- 
bably about the same date ; all these works are more or less 
topographic in character, and are wrought precisely ag I 
have described. If we, at the same time, comparé with them 
the figure drawing No. 448, by Julius Cesar Ibbetson, exe- 
cuted “6 1795; No. 439, by N. Pococke, executed:in 1790 ; 
that by Webber, No. 446, executed about the samé date ; 
and that by Alexander, No. 453, executed in 1796, we shall 
have a fair idea of water-colour drawing as it stood just 
before the great movement that was to raise it into a 
national art. 

Sometimes the practice was a little varied ag far as the 
first process was concerned, the whole work being carefully 
drawn in with the pen before the last colour tinting was 
added; and this use of the pen, frequent in the works of 
Hearne and Rooker, is to be noted, since it was developed 
into a means of great expression and beauty in after times 
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f Prout and Nash, who, as is evident from 


in the hands o bate | 
i i »xhibition,* ade 1t valuable In the 
drawings 1 the exhibition,* made it 


delineation of buildings and architecture. : 

Literally, a greater number of the works of the last 
conten pee little better than coloured prints, and, in fact, 
their mode of execution is analogous; the printing press in 
one case supplying the black and white ground which the 
artist had to prepare in the other, and to either of which 
colour tinting was afterwards applied. Even true artists 
(such as Cozens, a man with real art-feeling) went no 
further than to substitute a grey or blue monotone instead 
of the Indian ink, in all other respects following the above 
practice. 

Many persons may, on the first inspection of this portion 
of the Collection, turn away feeling but little interest in the 
cold grey and formal landscapes it contains, or be disap- 
pointed at the washy appearance of the figure subjects, 
giving less attention to these works than they really 
deserve; but let them consider the purpose of the Collection, 
the history of this truly national art. Already are the 
names of some of its first professors being lost for want of 
record, and their works dispersed in folios and forgotten ; 
yet these men are the founders of the art : out of their 
practice, however imperfect, arose the excellence and rich- 
ness of the succeeding school; and, while at the present 
time such efforts are making, and such expense is very pro- 
perly incurred, to trace, step by step, the history of the 
revival of art in Italy, it is surely right to illustrate the 
labours of our own countrymen who have founded a new 
art, and to treasure up the incontestible proofs of its origin 
and progress. 

It is not to be supposed from what has already been said 
that the water-colour art of the 18th century was wholly 
devoid of feeling and imagination, since some of the higher 
qualities are not wanting , 


even in these negatively- 
coloured works; but the y 


ariety of effect and incident, 
and the luminous colouring of the 
quently, have tended to obscure the 


-__——. 


art that arose subse- 


many excellences they 


* See No, 345 


» by S. Prout, and No. 430, by J. Nash. 


~ 
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really possess. This great change was principally due to 
two men, Thomas Girtin and John M. W. Turner. Although 
the first of these died in 1802, at the early age of 27, he left 
enough behind him to show the influence his works had on 
this change of style and to prove him a worthy rival of our 
greatest landscape painter, Turner. 

Turner’s early practice had been in strict conformity with 
the mode already described ; a great number of his early 
works are in the hands of collectors, carried no further than 
the negative tint or ground which was used as a prepara- 
tion for “stained drawings :” such is No. 8 in the National 
Gallery Collection. Numerous drawings of his are also extant 
where the monotone ground has the local tint applied, as 
No. 1, National Gallery Collection, wherein two pictures 
in the same frame, one “Malmsbury Abbey,” dated 1791, 
the other “ A View from Cook’s Folly on the River Avon,” 
show how Turner had learnt his art from, and followed 
the practice of, the masters of his day; while at the same 
time the latter picture, painted as arly perhaps as 1791, 
marks in the young painter a strong instinct for colour 
beyond what is at all discernible in other painters of the 
period. “Carisbrook Castle ” No. 14, National Gallery 
Collection, is also a specimen painted by Turner under his 
early influences. 

So far, the mode of working in water colours, as the art 
existed up to about the year 1795, has been explained and 
illustrated by examples, both those specially referred to, and 
many others which will be found in the Collection with 
the dates affixed. The change of process now to be adopted 
was simple in itself, but led to important results. The old 
mode of preparing the drawing in a uniform tint was 
given up, and the work commenced by laying in each 
object with its true local colour, shadowing and rounding 
each with individual tints of the same local colour neu- 
tralized in due relation to the situation in the picture 
of such objects, and the various hues and reflexes by which 
its colour was influenced. Thus it will be seen that the 
practice was exactly the reverse of the former,—the local 
tints were first laid in, the shadows added after. By these 
means the art, in the hands of Girtin and Turner, made rapid 
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progress. ‘I'he painting No, 380, in this Collection, executed 
by Girtin prior to 1802 (since in that year he died), already 
shows a totally changed method from that followed by 
Pococke, Payne, or Hearne; while in the magnificent water- 
colour painting of Edinburgh, by Turner, No, 35, in the 
National Gallery Collection, painted in 1804, the old mode 
of tinting has largely disappeared. The grey ground is no 
longer used in its entirety as a preparatory method, but 
judiciously confined to the large and broad masses. of 
shadow, as on the castle in the distance, the bridge and 


buildings in the middle ground, and the mass of the rock 


on the left of the picture; in the lights, local colours are 
laid on primarily, and advanced by their own neutralized 
tints or shadows, as has already been. deseribed, 

But even in this fine work it may be presumed that the 
flat masses of grey tint were judiciously retained to supply 
the broad cool masses of sun-setting shadow, since we find 
in the picture by F. Stevens, No. 441, if the date (1806) is 
correct, how completely the art had thrown off the trammels 
of the old manner, The transition period was a short one, 
and the painting by John Smith, No. 454, dated 1803, and 
the works by Prout, Nos, 344. and 345, may be studied to 
illustrate it. Power, brillianey, and truth was so evidently 
the result of the new manner, that it soon superseded the 
old one, and such works could no longer be classed, as here- 
tofore, as drawings, but began to take rank as water-colour 
paintings. Water colour, as thus practised, has an innate 
brilliancy arising from the transparency of the colours and 
the pure white ground of the paper beneath them. ‘This 
constitutes much of. its peculiar excellence, subjoined to a 
delicacy and refinement of execution and gradation of tint, 
which is arrived at with ease in water colours, but only 
achieved after much training, and is the result of e 
skill, in the painter in oil. 

Contrasted with the richness and depth 
however, those in the simpler 
disadvantage, and to have an air of poverty and thinness. 
Thus it Was soon felt by those who practised water-colour 
painting that their works, in the only 
for their display—the Roy : 


xtreme 
of oil paintings, 


medium are apt to appear to 


exhibition then open 
al Academy—had not fair play. 
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Several members of the new profession, among whom 
may be named Glover, Hills, Payne, J. Varley, and Wells, 
met at the rooms of Mr. Shelley, a miniature painter of 
some celebrity ; and receiving, at subsequent meetings, the 
adhesion of other members of the profession, the plan of a 
society was framed, and arrangements made for an exhi- 
bition to consist wholly of water-colour paintings, and 
exclusively of the works of members of the society. 

The first exhibition of “The Society of Painters in Water 
Colours,’ was opened to the Public on the 22nd of April 
1805, at the rooms built by Vandergutch, the engraver, in 
Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. After a time their 
exhibitions were removed to Bond Street, and again to 
Spring Gardens, and finally, on the changes made in that 
neighbourhood, under the direction of Nash the architect, 
to the rooms in Pall Mall East, where the annual exhibition 
continues to be held. It may be well here to give a list of 
the original members (some still holding high rank in publie 
estimation), since, on the formation of a more complete col- 
lection, it should, if possible, include works representing the 
founders of this first society. These were :— 

G. Barrett. R. Hills. S. Rigaud. 
J. Cristal. J. Holworthy. S. Shelley. 
W. J. Gilpin. J. C, Nattes. J. Varley. 
J. Glover. F. Nicholson. C. Varley. 
W. Havell. W. H. Pyne. W. F. Wells. 

It will be observed that the names of the two artists 
whose works had contributed so largely to the change and 
improvement of water-colour painting, are not in the list of 
the founders of the new society; but poor Girtin was 
already dead, and Turner, elected in 1802 a member of the 
Royal Academy, was bound by its rules to contribute to 
the annual exhibitions of that body. Moreover, his greatest 
efforts at this time were to achieve success in oil painting, 
by the practice of which branch of the art he hoped to 
establish his reputation. 

The growth of the art, after the foundation of the new 
society and the opening of their separate exhibition, was 
rapid and steady, and improvements in execution were con- 
tinuous. The new mode of treatment once adopted, many 
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minor excellences speedily followed. It is asserted oneom- 
petent authority that some of the principal of these were 
due to the genius of Turner. The mode of taking out lights, 
for instance, from the masses of lucal colour by means of 
bread, is undoubtedly due to him, and is said to have had 
a startling effect on his contemporaries, when works so 
treated were first exhibited. Washine. in order to obtain 
a granulated surface, practised so largely by Robson and 
others, stippling, carried to excess by the cattle painter 
Hills, but of great value when applied with discretion, and 
not in excess, and many other varied executive processes, 
were introduced within a few vears after the foundation of 
the new society, and, if not all due to Turner. were certainly 
incorporated most successfully into his bold and liberal] 
practice. The fine paintine executed by him, or at least 
exhibited in 1815, of the Battle of Fort Rock in the Val 
d’Aosta,* combines almost all these peculiarities of execu- 
tion ; lights wiped out of the local colour in the sky, and 


sharply and decisively on the trees in the forecround : 
1 
I 


others scraped out with a blunt instrument whilst the full 


lay of local colour is in a wet state. as in the moss on the 
wall and part of the fir trees on the bank on the right ; 
lights scratched out, as in one of the waterfalls ; others cut 
sharp and clear witha knife from the white paper, as in the 
housings of the mules on the mountain road ; these, together 
with a large amount of surface washin ‘, to give texture 
and air, may be seen and studied with advantage in this fine 
work. Again, the present Collection contains only one work 


astle.”) 


/ 


by the great master, Turner, (No, 88. «“ Hornby ( 
but this is in his best time, and deserves the most careful 
study. It will serve not only to illustrate Turner’s extreme 
Jinesse of execution, and all those various expedients he 
adopted to secure effects : such as the washing down of 
broken tints to obtain variety in the distanee with proper 
air tints and gradations; the abrasion of the paper, the 
cutting off the surface for sharp and sunny glitters of light, 
and the removal of lights in other parts by wiping out: 
but it is also a master-piece of knowledge of nature and the 


* National Gallery Collection, No. 41, 
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effects of nature, only to be arrived at after deep and con- 
tinuous study,—a knowledge without which the utmost 
skill in executive means fails to interest as. Another pic- 
ture (No. 341, by W. Hunt), will also serv: to illustrate the 
like skill in the adaptation of varie] means of execution, 
and is in its way scarcely less worthy of examination than 
that by Turner ; it may be compared with a much earlier 
work, No. 350, by the same master, when the reed pen 
and the tinted preparation were still parts of the methods 
employed. 

The art of water-colour painting within the last 25 years 
has advanced still further, and sought new means of effect. 
A partial union has taken place of the transparent and the 
opaque methods, the use of body colours having been re- 
sorted to in many cases, in order to give crispness and 
solidity, sometimes, it may be feared, with a loss of that 
brilliancy which is so admirable a quality of the art. 

With the extension of water-colour painting, and the in 
crease of professors of the art, arose the necessity for a new 
exhibition, and in the year 1832 a new society was formed, 
called “The New Society of Painters in Water Colours,” 
They adopted the same principle as the older society, of ex- 
hibiting only the works of members, and their first exhibi- 
tion took place at No, 16, Old Bond Street, in the spring of 
that year. Both societies contain many artists of distin- 
guished talent, and whose works are highly attractive to 
the public ; but the exclusive principle being adopted. in 
both, all young candidates for their membership have still 
for a time to struggle with the difficulties of their prede- 
cessors, and to make their way to public estimation by ex- 
hibiting their works in contact with the stronger and more 
forcible efforts of the painters in oil. 
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ALEXANDER, Wm., b. 1768, d. aver 
No. 453 A VIEW ON ONE OF THE RIvERs or CHINA. 


BARRETT, GEORGE, b. 
No. 154.—Market GAarpDEN at CHELSEA. 


No. 485.—Tivou1, Sunser. 
No. 501. 


d. 1842. 


OMPOSITION. (ELLIsoON. 
A Crassic Composition. ( ) 


C. BENTLEY. 
No. 502.—Yarmourn Fisuine Boats. (ELison.) 


i. 
BUCKLE, b. ¢ 
No. 552.—Reperave Harr, Surroik. 


BYRNE, JOHN, b. d. 
No. 484.—Tue Ferry at TwickENHAM. 


G. CATERMOLE, b. 
J 30UT TO SHOO 

TON oF BOTHWELL-HAUGH AI 
No. 503.—Hamitron o } ee te 

THE Recent Murray. (ELLIS 

ELLISON.) 
: ING OF Lazarus. (EK 
—TnE RAISING O1 
No. 504.—T: 


No. 505.—Crriint anp THE acetal malin 
No. 506.—Prirares ar Carps. (ELxison.) 
No. 507.—Lapy Macsetu. (ELtison.) om 
No. 508.—Tue Armourer’s Tate. (EL.ison. 
No. 509.—Lanpscare. (ELLISON.) 

CHALON, J. JAS., R.A., b. d. 
No. 471.—Fiora anp ZEpHyr. 


CHAMBERS, G. b. d. 
No. 510,—A Winpy Day. (EL ison.) 


No. 511.—On vue Tuames. (Enrison.) 
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CLEVELY., b. 1741, d. 1786. 
No. 472.—Liwenovusr Horr. 


——_—. 


COOKE, E. W., A.R.A., b. 1811. 
No. 17.—Lonsrer Pors. (J. S.) 


No. 18.—Menpine Nets. (J. S.) 


COLLINS, WILLIAM, R.A.. b. 1788, d. 1847, 


No. 12.—Fotr Sxercues IN ONE Frame. (J. S,) 


No. 13.—Tur River Sipe. (J. S.) 


No. 14.—A STREET IN NApLes, (J. S.) 


— 


COX, DAVID. Sen., b, 1793, d. 
No. 163,—Beravvais. 


4h ds TUN, 


No. 429, —Lanpscapr WITH Bripaer. 
No. 512.—A CORNFIELD. 


(ELLIison. ) 


eo ee 


COOPER. SYDNEY. A.R.A., b. 
No. 513.—Cows IN A LANDScCAPR. 


(ELison. ) 
No. 514,—Snerp IN 


A LANDSCAPE. (ELxisow.) 


————. 

COTMAN, JOHN SELLS, b. | 

No. 496.— Tur CRYPT OF AN ABBEY, 
COZENS, JOHN, b. 

No. 385.—A LAKE SCENE— WATER 

No. 497.—Tur Cuter PaLacr 


No. 498. —Virw IN Sicrry. 


d. 1799, 
Cotours, 


NEAR ALBANO, 


CRISTALL, JOSHUA, | 
No. 422,—Borrowpats, 


No. 444. Tur Youna 


» 1767, d. 1847, 
CUMBERLAND—Sioned 1814, 


Fisner. Boy, 


-_—_———. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


. 469.—Fisnine CRAFT. 


0. 493.—Horses AT A PooL. 
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DANBY, FRANCIS, A.R.A., Db. 


~ 480.—ON roe AVON, NEAR BRISTOL. 


DAVIDSON, G., b. 


453,—On THE Hint AT 9T. Lronarp’s, Hastincs. 


No. 4 


DE WINT, b. 178, d, 1849. 


. 828.—A LANDSCAI River SCENE, WITH CATTLE. 
515.—Tue Cricketers. ELLISON. 


_ 516. — NorrincHaM. ELLISON. 


9. 51'7.-—W ALTON ox- THAMES. — (ELLISON. ) 


DYCE, WILLIAM, R.A. b. 1806. 


174,.—GLENLAER, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


EDRIDGE, HY., A.R.A., b. 1768, d. 


475,—NEAR BRAMBLETYE, SussEX. 


476,—ANn OLD CGaTreEWwAY AT CANTERBI RY. 


awe " r 
4771 .—A LANDSCAPE SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


FIELDING, ( OPLEY, ». 


518.—Tue Vare or InTHINe. (ELLISON. ) 


591.—Tue Souri Downs. (ELLISON. ) 


———— 


FRANCIA, b, 


—- 
GESSNER, CARL, b. 


——— 


GILFILLAN, Dd. 
, 489 A ScoTcH LocH. 


ee 
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GIRTIN, THOS., b.°1775,. d. 1802. 
No. 380.—A Virw on THE Wuarrer, 
No. 499.—Revanty Azspery, YorxKsuire. 


—_—_——-_ 


GLOVER, WM., b. d. 
No. 478.—Trvort. 
HAAG, CARL, b. 
No, 520.—In rue Sasinr Hirrs—Fiaures at A SHRInNe. 
(ELLISON. ) 


HAGHE, LEWIS, b. 


No. 521._An Emevre ar Lovvary, in THe OLDEN Time. 
(ELxIson. ) 


No. 522,—A Guarp-room. (Ex.ison. ) 
HACKERT, CARL, b. d. 
No. 4',79.—Gerneva. Presented by Sir W. Trevetyan, Bt. 


HA\MILTON, WILLIAM, R.A., b. 1751, d: 1801. 
No. 455.- —Eve anp tre SERPENT—Dated 1801. 


LAVELL, WILLIAM, b. 1782; a. 1857, 
| No. 382,.— VW “inpsor ON THE TitAmns. 
hh ‘EARNE, Wx.,-b. 1744, d. 1817. 
No. 456.—A Vu “LAGE ALEHOUSE.—Dated “ 1796.” 


j HILLS,..T., b. d. 


No. 523.—Derr. in . \ LANDScAPR. Lhe Landscape by G. Bar- 
RE' rT, ( Exxison.) 


HOLLA ND, JAMES, b. 1800. 
No. 29.—Cony enr pa Sze.8RA, PortuGat, (J..S.), 
No. 37.—S. Fy tANCISCO, PortruGan, (J. §.) 


i eethchieea eee 


AS 
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HUNT, WILLIAM, b. 1780. 
No. 340.—A Coast-Guarp. 
No, 341.—Boy AnD Goat. 
No, 350.—A CortaGcE Door. 
No. 524,—TuHe Monk. (ELLISON.) 
No, 525,—Prums. (ELLIsoy.) 
No, 526.—A Brown Srupy. (ELLIsoN.) 


IBBETSON, JULIUS CESAR, b. 1750, d. 1817. 
No. 448,—TuHE S,rtor’s Return Homz.—Dated “ 1797.” 
INCE, J. M., b. 


No. 486.—GREENWICH Hospital. 


JACKSON, §. P. 
No. 527.—A Hazy Mornine. (ELLIsON.) 
No. 528.—On tHe Hamoaze, PrymouTn. (ELLIsON.) 


No. 529.—Tow1ne A DisaBLep Vessev. (ELLISON.) 
LEITCH, W., b. 

No. 580.—ScrEN»E IN THE Higuianps. (ELLIsoN.) 

LEWIS, J. F., A-RA. 
No. 531.—Srupy oF a Fox. (ELLISON. ) 
No. 5382.—A Hart in gHE DESERT. (ELL1sON.) 
LOUTHERBOURG, J. P., R.A,, b. d. 
No. 553, —A Storm. 


MACKENZIE, F., b. 
No. 533,—'THornTON ABBEY. (ELLIsoN:) 


No. 534,—LincoLn FROM THE CLOISTERS. 


—_— 


(ELLISON. ) 
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MARTIN, JOHN, b. 
No. 585._Ricumoxp Park. (Ex1ison.) 


MALTON, JAS., b..1748. 
No. 492.—Carer STREET, DuBLIN.—Dated 1800. 


MUNN, P. 8.829%. 
No. 440.—A Country Roap.—Dated 1808, 


NASH, JOSEPH, b. 
No. 430.—Tue Wusr Enp op Roven CatrHEDRAL. 
No. 431.—Rocuxsrter. 
No. 556.—Tue Haut AT Speke. (ELLison.) 


NESFIELD, W. A., b. 
No. 536.—Bamsoroven Casriy, (Extison.) 


NICHOLSON, F., b. 1753, d. 1844, 
No 421.—Rusme Mawr. 


No. 445.4 River Scenz. 


OAKLEY, O., b. 
No. 537.—Primmose Garurrers. (Exxison. ) 


OWEN, S., b. 1768, d. 1857, 
No. 449.—A Sra Prece.—Dated “ 1801.” 
No. 450.—Passencrrs to a Sup UNDER WEIGH. 


No. 495.—Luecers on Snore. 


PALMER;-S., b. 
No. 538.—Goune 10 Sza. (Exxison.) 


PAYNE, WILLIAM, bh. q. 
No. 384.—A View or Harewoop Housp, Yorxsuire, 


PENLEY, AARON, b. 
No. 337.—A Moortanp Scene, 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
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POCOCKE, N., b. 1765, d. 1821. 
439.—Movnrainous Country.—Dated 1790. 


POWELL, L., b. 
551.—Keswick Laker. 


PROUT, SAMUEL, b. 1783, d. 1852. 


386.—A CasTLEe on THE SHORE. 
344,.—STonEHENGE. 


345.—BripGe on THE OvsE, NEAR YorK. 


PYNE, C. B., b 
495.—Market Prace, VitTRe. 
426.—O.p Hovses ar VITRE. 


REDGRAVE, R., R.A., 


79.—Trine, Herrrorpsutre. (J. 


——! 


b. 1804. 
S.) 


REINAGLE, R. RICHARD, B.A., b. 


438.—A Mountain STREAM. 


RICHARDSON, T. M., b. 
5389.—On tae Cruny. (ELL1s0n.) 


——— 


ROBERTS, D., R.A., 


b. 1796. 


540.—Tue Porca at Rosiyy. (ELLISON. ) 


ROBINS, T. S. 


541.—Caxrais HARBOUR. (ELnISsON. ) 


ROBSON, G. FENNEL, b. 
84,—Cuartton, Kent. (J- 5.) 
542. 


1790, d. 18388. 


Locn Acuray. (ELLISON.) 


ROOKER, M. A., b. 1748, d, 1801. 


447,—ApporspripGr, St. EDMON 


——————— 


psBURY.—Dated 1795. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No 
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SANDBY, PAUL, R.A., b. 1725, d. 1809. 


. 383.—An Ancient Beecu TREE. 


° 554..—LiLaANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 


SHEPHERD, G., b. d. 


. 442.— Tue Vater or Heattu, Hampesteap.—Dated 1815. 


SMITH, JOHN, b. 1750, d. 1812. 


. 454.—Tue Var v’Aosta, Prepmont.—Dated 1803. 


SIMSON, WILLIAM, b. 1800, d. 1847. 


. 85.—Eet Ports. 


. 86,._Scotcn PEASAN’s. 


STANFIELD, C., R.A., b. 1798. 


. 188.—Dinant on THE MEUSE. 


. 548.—Tue Birruerace or Crapper. (ELLison.) 


STEPHANOFYF, L., b. 


- 490.—Lovers. 


STEVENS, F., b. d. 


441.—A Cortacr on A LANDSCAPE.—Dated 1806. 


TAVERNER, b. d. 1772. 
443.—A Crassic LANDSCAPE. 


TAYLER, F., b. 1804. 


544,.—Tue Orrer Howunps. (EL1ison.) 


TOPHAM, F. W., b. 


545.—Gatway Peasants. (ELiison.) 


TURNER, W., b. 


546.—Ar Kinary Borrom. (EL1ison.) 


a 


No. 88.—Horney Castir, Lancasurre. (J. S.) 

No. 547.—Warxwortn Castiz. (ILLIson.) 
UWINS, THOMAS, R.A., b. 1782, d.° 1847. 

No. 458.—Noursanap. 7 

No. 459.—Catypso. | 

No. 460.—Cuartes XII. at BENDER. 


No. 


. 461.—Hercures wire THE DIstarr. 


2 “ 
. 462.—Donna UncIA AWAKING FROM, HER 


. 463.—Don Quixote AND THE ABBESS. J 


. 381.—Caper-Ivris, Nortn WALtEs. 
. 486.—Conway, Norra Waxes. 
. 43'7.—Hory Isianp. 


. 548.—Lanpscare Composition. (ELLIson.) 


. 464,.—A Frosty Morninc. 
. 465.—Snow. 


, 446.—An INcIDENT IN Captain Cook’s VOYAGES. 


481.—View 1N CracaToa ISLAND, STRAITS OF SUNDA- 


_ 482.—Canozr, ULEETEA, Society IsLanps. 


. 549.—Tue TREASURES OF SCIENCE. (ELLIson. ) 
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TURNER, J.-M. W., R.A, b. 1775, 4.1851. 


\In one frame. 


TRANCE.—Git Buas. 
if 


VARLEY, JOHN, b. 1777, d. 1842. 


WALLIS, JOSHUA, b. 1789. 


WEBBER, JOHN, R.A., b. 1752, d. 1793. 


—Dated 1786. 


WESTALL, WILLIAM, R.A., b. d. 
485.—An InpiAN VALLEY. 


———— 


WERNER, CARL, b. 


——— 


bo 


2 


WOODFORDE, SL., R.A., b. 1763, d. 1817. 


No. 555.—Pan Tracuine Aprotto to Pray ON THE Pipes. 


WRIGHT, T. M., b. 
No. 457.—Farsrarr, Prince Henry, anp Porns. 


No. 550.—Young Tuornuit INTRODUCING HIMSELF TO THE 
Primrose Famiry. (ELLIson.) 


WYLDE, b. d. 
No. 4'73.—Tue Carneprat ar CHARTRES. 


No. 474.—Tue Marker PLAce at Lince. 


Information as to errors and omissions is invited; direct to the 


Secretary, South Kensington Museum. 


